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Chrysanthemum

Aurora, orange-bronze.

Bianca, terra-cotta, golden reverse.

Brightness, clear pink.

Delicata, pearly pink.

E. Eeeves, golden yellow, shaded amber.

Sungold, gold, shaded chestnut.
SINGLE  CHEYSANTHEMUMS.

Single chrysanthemums are becoming
more and more popular, particularly for use
as cut flowers. They are grown in exactly
the same way as already indicated for
decorative chrysanthemums. There arc
also other varieties known as Anemone -
centred Chrysanthemums and Pom-poms,
and these, too, can be grown for green-
house decoration.

Useful varieties are as follows:
INCURVES (Petals curving inwards).

Aloma, deep yellow.

Joan Higgs, pure white.

Progress,   silvery-mauve.

Romance, rich yellow.
SINGLES.

Brilliance,   scarlet.

Chastity,   creamy-white.

Desert Song, tawny yellow.

Futurity, pale salmon.

Splendour, chestnut flushed red.

Challenger, chestnut red, gold disc.

Daphne,   silvery-pink.

Mrs. H. Woolman, bright orange-yellow.

Nona,   white.

Rona, velvety purple.

Ruby Bay, bright crimson.

Valerie,  terra-cotta.

ANEMONE-CENTRED   SINGLES.

Aphrodite,   mauve-pink.

Captivations,    golden    brown,    yellow
cushion.

G-olden   Nymph,   straw-yellow,   golden
cushion.

Heloise,   s almon.

Nerissa, chestnut, gold centre*

Thora, rose pink.

Wendy,   amaranth.

Winsome,   crimson.

POM-POMS.

Baby, deep yellow.

Bright Eyes, outer petals blush-white,
orange-apricot reverse.

Buena, golden bronze^

Botton Rose, rose.

Ethel, bright red.

Hilda Canning, bronze.

Marguerite Clark, rose-pink.

Nemo, pure white.

Padoka, light salmon.

Snowball, purest white.

CEBY.SANTHEMUMS   GEOWN  OTTTDOOBS.

The cultivation of chrysanthemums in
the open garden is practised by those who
do not own a greenhouse, but it is surpris-
ing how many amateurs fail to achieve
good results. The chief reason for this is
the failure to distinguish between plants
listed, sometimes inaccurately, as "early
flowering" and those varieties which arc
really sufficiently early to be worth while
cultivating in an open garden. Unless a
chrysanthemum actually comes to full
maturity before the advent of the frosts it
is useless for outdoor cultivation.

Apart from this, chrysanthemum plants
cannot be expected to flower well in the
open garden unless they are established
early in the season, so that they get the
longest possible period of growth undis-
turbed. In the South of England they can
be planted out about the middle of April,
but in northern counties, the first week in
May is probably early enough.

The borders to receive them should be
deeply dug and liberally manured with
farmyard or stable manure. Set the
plants from 15-18 in. apart, and as soon as
they are well established and begin to
grow, pinch out the centre point of each
plant; this will be about the end of May.
This will make them send out a number of
side shoots, and make dwarfer plants than
if they were allowed to grow unchecked,
but they will be more bushy and there will
be more flowers on each plant.

Early staking to prevent damage by
winds is also essential in the case of out-
door chrysanthemums. In cold gardens
it is best to winter these in the cold frame
and if only one or two small frames are
available the roots can be lifted from the
border and packed tightly together with
just a. little soil round them in the frame.
Here they can remain until early spring,
when the roots can be replanted as tney
are, or they can be watered and encour-
aged to make young growths suitable for
cuttings,. Cuttings will be rooted in the
cold frame or a special propagating frame,
potted up early, in, March, and housed: in
the cold frame until it is^ time to plant jout
in the open garden.